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ABSTRACT 


A study  was  performed  to  measure  the  amount  of  job  stress  that  was 
present  in  various  jobs  in  an  operational  unit  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

The  job  areas  that  were  ae&sured  were  the  Personnel  field  (CBPO) , Missile 
Operations,  Maintenance,  Security  Police,  and  senbers  of  the  Communications 
Squadron.  It  was  assumed  that  these  jobs  were  representative  of  the  jobs 
needed  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  an  operational  unit. 

Essential  to  this  study  was  an  analysis  of  the  differences  in  job 
stress  perceptions  by  commanders  and  their  subordinates.  An  understanding 
of  this  difference  can  go  far  toward  alleviating  stress  in  jobs  and  in  in- 
creasing the  performance  of  the  individuals  holding  those  jobs.  A further 
analysis  was  made  into  analysing  specific  areas  of  stress  and  comparing 
them  to  areas  of  threat  measured  by  other  testing  instruments.  These  other 
instruments  were  covert  means  of  measuring  stress  in  terms  of  fear  and  anx- 
iety- K 

A serious  concern  was  expressed  by  the  writer,  as  a result  of  this 
study,  for  the  impact  that  job  stress  may  have  on  the  operational  capabil- 
ity of  U.  S.  Air  Force  units. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  ws  to  measure  the  amount  of  job  stress 
that  was  present  in  various  jobs  in  an  operational  unit  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force.  The  unit  chosen  was  the  381st  Strategic  Missile  Wing  based  at 
McConnell  AFB,  Kansas.  The  mission  of  the  381st  was  to  maintain  Titan  II 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBM)  on  alert  24  hours  a day.  The 
various  job  areas  chosen  to  measure  were  the  Personnel  field  (CBPO),  the 
Missile  Operations  crews,  the  Maintenance  crews,  the  Security  Police, 
and  members  of  the  Communications  function.  It  was  assumed  by  this  writer 
that  the  five  job  areas  chosen  were  representative  of  jobs  that  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  an  operational  unit  to  perform  its  mission. 

It  is  believed  by  this  writer  that  if  the  jobs  that  incur  greater 
stress  are  identified,  procedures  can  be  implemented  to  reduce  this  stress 
and  hopefully  to  result  in  better  performance  by  the  individuals.  The 
main  beneficiary  of  this  improvement  would  be  the  operational  unit  through 
the  better  accomplishment  of  its  mission.  Another  result  of  the  identifi- 
cation and  reduction  of  job  stress  would  be  the  improved  desirability 
of  these  jobs  and  the  recruitment  of  personnel  to  perform  them.  This 
improvement  would  ultimately  result  in  a cost  savings  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Organization  of  Thesis 
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This  thesis  was  organized  around  five  chapters.  The  first  chapter 
provides  an  Introduction  to  the  study.  It  states  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  its  organization,  gives  a definition  of  what  stress  means,  and 
provides  a review  of  the  literature  on  stress.  Chapter  II  provides  the 
methods  and  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  this  study.  It  includes  a 
description  of  the  subjects  used  for  the  testing,  the  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  the  research,  the  method  of  collecting  the  data,  the  statistical 
tools  used,  and  concludes  with  the  hypotheses  for  this  thesis.  Chapter  III 
presents  the  results  in  the  form  of  a frequency  count  and  means  of  respon- 
ses, correlated  data,  and  a factor  analysis.  Chapter  IV  discusses  the 
results  arrived  at  in  Chapter  III,  Then  Chapter  V provides  a summary  of 
the  study,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  for  further  research  in  this 
area.  The  remaining  pages  present  the  references  used  and  an  appendices 
showing  the  instruments  and  data  developed  for  this  thesis. 

Definition  of  Stress 

A definition  of  stress  is  given  here  to  provide  a starting  point 
or  frame  of  reference  in  which  to  conduct  the  study.  The  definition 
used  by  this  writer  comes  from  Dr.  Hans  Selye  (Selye,  197*0.  He  de- 
fined stress  as  the  "nonspecific  response  of  the  body  to  any  demand 
made  upon  it."  To  understand  this  definition,  the  meaning  of  nonspe- 
cific must  be  made  clearer.  It  is  known  that  each  demand  made  upon 
our  body  incurs  a specific  response.  When  we  are  out  in  the  cold, 
our  bodies  shiver  to  produce  more  heat  and  the  blood  vessels  in  our 
skin  contract  to  decrease  the  heat  loss  from  our  bodies'  surfaces. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  exposed  to  great  heat,  our  bodies  sweat  and 
use  evaporation  to  cool  the  surface  of  the  skin.  These  are  the  speci- 
fic responses  that  our  bodies  generate.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
derangements  of  our  bodies  cause  a demand  for  readjustment.  This 
demand  is  nonspecific  in  that  it  requires  adaptation  to  a problem, 
regardless  of  what  that  problem  may  be. 

Dr.  Hans  Selye  (Selye,  197*0  explains  that  "in  addition  to  their 
specific  actions,  all  agents  to  which  we  are  ex  >osed  also  produce  a 
nonspecific  increase  in  the  need  to  perform  ada  tive  functions  and 
thereby  to  re-establish  normally.  This  is  independent  of  the  specific 
activity  that  caused  the  rise  in  requirements.  The  nonspecific  demand 
for  activity  as  such  is  the  essense  of  stress.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  agent  or  situation  we  face  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant}  all  that  counts 
is  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  readjustment  or  adaptation."  It  is 
this  intensity  of  t ie  demand  for  readjustment  that  is  measured  for 
twelve  areas  of  stress  in  this  study.  These  same  twelve  ares  of  stress 
are  measured  by  six  different  Instruments  and  compared  for  similarities. 


Review  of  the  Literature 


The  remaining  pages  of  this  chapter  will  be  a review  of  various 
studies  and  theories  about  stress.  Together,  they  represent  a small 
amount  of  the  literature  that  address  stress  and  its  many  ramifications. 


Three  Fundamental  Stresses 


In  a study  by  Walter  McQuade  and  Ann  Alkman  (KcQuade,  197**),  they 
presented  a description  of  three  fundamental  stresses  that  have  passed 
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down  over  the  centuries  as  part  of  the  primordial  heritage.  The 
first  of  the  primal  stresses  is  the  threat  of  mortal  combat.  When  com- 
bat threatens,  the  caveman  reaction  occurs.  The  heart  starts  beating 


faster;  blood  pressure  rises;  the  digestive  system  slows  down;  and 
numerous  other  changes  take  place,  all  automatic  and  all  aimed  against 
the  enemy.  These  changes  occur  not  only  to  an  infantryman  in  combat, 
but  also  to  a child  frightened  by  strange  noises  at  night,  to  boys 
fighting  on  the  playground,  and  to  men  and  women  involved  in  a game  of 
office  politics.  The  changes  are  useful  to  the  soldier  and  to  the  boys, 
but  they  only  make  the  frightened  child  more  scared,  and  in  the  long  run 
they  can  have  a deadly  effect  on  the  hard  driving  ambitious  person  trying 
to  outmaneuver  competitors.  These  are  physical  changes  designed  to  facil- 
itate physical  action.  When  we  need  to  fight  or  run,  they  can  help  us. 

When  we  don't,  they  still  happen;  and  if  the  emergency  doesn't  pass  and 
the  threat  isn't  met  and  solved,  then  these  changes  will  persist  and 
become  chronic.  Eventually  they  can  wear  out  the  motor  of  the  body 
without  doing  anything  beneficial. 

The  second  primal  threat  to  survival  is  the  basic  problem  of 
receiving  enough  to  eat.  Unlike  combat,  this  is  a problem  everyone 
faces  in  its  original  or  primordial  form.  That  is,  we  all  begir  life 
as  infants  needing  to  be  fed.  Fighting  or  running  is  useless  here, 
even  if  an  Infant  could  fight  or  run.  What  he  is  up  against  is  not 
an  enemy  to  be  defeated,  but  a source  to  be  persuaded. 

The  third  primal  threat  to  survival  iiffers  from  the  others  in 
that  it  is  a problem  without  any  solution.  Whether  you  attack  or 
run  from  an  enemy,  or  you  yell  for  food,  you  at  least  have  hope  of 
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results.  The  knowledge  that  you  must  someday  die  is  difficult  to  grasp. 
What  you  do  is  try  to  make  your  life  worth  living.  You  may  develop 
religious  beliefs  and  philosophies  to  reassure  yourself.  Eventually, 
one  knows  in  his  soul  what  lies  ahead  of  him,  and  goes  in  fear  not 
only  of  death  itself,  but  of  those  occasions  when  death  confronts 
him.  This  happens  when  a person  gets  sick. 

The  General  Adaptation  Syndrome  (G.A.S.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hans  Selye  (Selye,  1956),  an  organism  went  through 
three  stages  of  stress.  These  three  stages  were  called  the  General 
Adaptation  Syndrome.  The  first  Btage  was  called  the  alarm  reaction 
because  it  represented  the  "bodily  expression  of  a generalized  call 
to  arms  of  the  defensive  forces  in  the  organism."  If  this  alarm  reac- 
tion continued  for  a time,  a stage  of  adaptation  or  resistence  followed. 
In  other  words,  no  living  organism  could  be  maintained  in  a continuous 
state  of  alarm.  Selye  (1956)  believed  that  "if  the  body  was  confronted 
with  an  agent  so  damaging  that  continuous  exposure  to  it  is  incompatible 
with  life,  then  death  ensues  during  the  alarm  reaction  within  the  first 
hours  or  days."  If  the  body  survived,  the  alarm  reaction  would  be 
followed  by  a second  stage,  the  stage  of  resistence. 

The  stage  of  resistence  was  quite  different  and  sometime  oppo- 
site of  the  alarm  reaction,  the  blood  became  concentrated  and  there 
was  a marked  loss  of  body  weight.  While  during  the  stage  of  resistence, 
the  blood  was  diluted  and  the  body  weight  returned  toward  normal. 

The  third  stage  occurred  after  prolonged  exposure  Jo  any  of  the 
noxious  agents  used  by  Selye,  until  eventually  the  acquired  adaptation 
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was  lost.  This  stage  was  called  the  stage  of  exhaustion  and  represented 
the  end  of  a life  under  stress.  The  characteristics  were  a kind  of 


prenature  aging  due  to  wear  and  tear. 


Optimal  Stress  Level 


There  are  great  individual  differences  in  the  amount  of  stress  a 
person  needs  for  happiness.  But  those  who  tore  satisfied  to  live  purely  a 
passive  vegetable  life  are  quite  exceptional.  Even  the  least  ambitious 
are  rarely  satisfied  with  a minimum  living  standard,  providing  only 
such  essentials  as  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The  great  majority  of 
people  need  much  more  than  that.  However,  there  are  those  who  are 
totally  committed  to  some  ideal  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  entire 
lives  to  achieve  excellence  through  some  unique  accomplishment  in  fields 
that  require  extra*”-'! inary  mental  capacities  and  persistence.  These  are 
probably  Just  as  uncommon  as  the  vegetable  types.  Most  of  mankind  falls 
between  these  two  extremes. 

Dr.  Selye  (197*0  states  that  the  average  citizen  would  suffer  just 
as  much  from  the  "boredom  of  purposeless  subsistence  as  from  the  inevi- 
table fatigue  created  by  the  constant  compulsive  pursuit  of  perfection." 

In  other  words,  the  majority  equally  dislike  a lack  of  stress  and  an 
excess  of  it.  Hence  each  of  us  must  carefully  analyze  himself  and  try 
to  find  the  particular  stress  level  at  which  he  feels  most  comfortable, 
whatever  occupation  he  selects.  Those  who  do  not  succeed  in  this  analysis 
will  either  suffer  the  distress  of  having  nothing  worthwhile  to  do  or 
of  being  constantly  overtaxed  hy  excessive  activity. 
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Group  Responses  to  Stress 

Group  adaptation  can  most  profitably  bs  conceived  of  In  much 
the  same  way  as  individual  adaptation.  This  conceptualization  is 
presented  in  Figure  1-1  (Torrance,  1965).  In  the  stress  box  are  listed 
some  of  the  specific  conditions  that  produce  a loss  of  structure  and 
place  heavy  loads  upon  groups.  In  the  consequences  box  are  listed  the 
common  negative  and  positive  outcomes.  Theorectically,  any  of  the 
specific  stresses  may  lead  to  any  of  the  consequences  or  symptoms. 

For  example,  failure  to  attain  the  group's  goal  may  result  in  apathy 
and  collapse  or  in  hostility  and  defiance. 

The  next  couple  of  paragraphs  will  examine  the  course  of  adap- 
tation when  viewed  along  the  dimensions  of  duration  and  Intensity. 

The  extent  to  which  group  performance  has  been  assessed  under 
stress  along  a time  continuum  (Torrance,  LaForge,  and  Mason,  1956) 
appears  to  conform  closely  to  the  process  for  individual  adaptation. 
When  there  is  mastery  of  stress,  this  process  may  be  represented  by 
the  curve  shown  in  Figure  1-P  (Torrance,  1965).  In  other  words,  when 
the  stress  is  suddenly  encountered,  there  is  an  initial  shock  or 
resistance  to  accepting  the  '.erlousness  of  the  situation.  This  lag 
is  followed  by  rapid  over-co  ipensation  and  recovery  with  a leveling 
off  of  performance  as  contro . is  gained. 

If  the  stress  is  continued  long  enough  regardless  of  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  and  strength  of  the  group,  fatigue  occurs  and  ultimately 
there  will  be  collapses,  as  shown  in  Figure  1-3.  There  may  be  vast 
differences,  however,  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  different 
groups  under  different  intensities  of  stress  to  reach  a breaking  point. 
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Figure  1-3.  Theoretical  Curre  of  Group  Perforaance  under  Continued 
Stress  with  Ultimate  Collapse  (Torrance,  1965) 


A number  of  studios  of  individual  behavior  (Harris,  Mackie,  and 
Wilson,  1956)  Indicate  that  aild  stress  tends  to  result  in  improved 
response,  increased  activity,  and  that  extrese  stress  results  in  de- 
terioration of  performance.  According  to  Torrance  (1965)  accounts 
of  group  survival  in  emergencies  and  extreme  conditions  and  observa- 
tions of  men  in  survival  training  support  a similar  conclusion  for 
groups.  This  relationship  is  shown  by  the  curve  in  Figure  1-4.  The 
performance  curve  rises  with  increasing  stress  up  to  a point  and  then 
descends. 


No  stress  Nild  stress 


Increasingly  intense  stress 


Figure  1-4.  Theoretical  Curve  of  Typical  Group  Performance  under 

Conditions  of  Increasingly  Intense  Stress  (Torrance,  1965) 
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j,  Fear  Anxiety  Profile 

1 " 

The  Fear  Anxiety  Profile  (Sweney,  1972)  utilizes  four  objectively 

scored  behavior  manifestations  to  measure  twelve  areas  of  threats 

death,  physical  assault,  emotional  control,  social  rejection,  sexual 

inadequacy,  rejection  by  the  opposite  sex,  rejection  by  parents,  civil 

i 

authority,  sin,  illness  and  Injury,  poverty  and  war.  The  scores  for 
the  four  subtests  are  paired  and  then  added  to  give  the  two  types  of 
reaction  to  threat,  fear  and  anxiety. 

The  four  behavior  manifestations  are  the  followings 
Part  I - Memory  is  scored  in  terms  of  number  of  words  not  remem- 
bered. Thus,  it  becomes  a measure  of  repression  and  is  used  to  form  part  of 
the  anxiety  score. 

Part  II  - Paired  words  is  a measure  of  preoccupation,  or  for  low 
scores,  a measure  of  conscious  or  unconscious  censorship.  This  pre- 
occupation score  is  part  of  the  fear  measurement. 

Part  III  - Uncommon  knowledge  measures  two  parts « 1)  perceptual 

distortion,  and  2)  information  on  dangers.  The  first  part  reflects 
the  amount  of  unintegrated  dread  which  he  possesses  and  contributes 
to  the  anxiety  score.  The  second  part  reflects  concern  or  familiarity 
with  a particular  area  such  as  danger.  This  familiarity  with  a parti- 
cular is  seen  as  an  adaptive  response  and  contributes  to  the  fear 
score.  In  Figure  1-5  (Sweney,  1972),  the  principles  underlying  the 
item  construction  for  the  Fear  Anxiety  Profile  are  presented.  The 
instrument  was  used  in  this  study  as  a covert  measure  of  stress  and, 
also,  to  compare  these  measurements  with  other  instruments  that  mea- 
sured stress  more  covertly. 
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Figure  1-5 Principles  Underlying  Item  Construction  for  the  Fear  Anxiety 
Profile 


What  is  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  a middle  aged 
man? 

a) 60  b) 65  c)70  d)75 

How  many  policeman  out 
of  ten  sure  dishonest 
a)l  b)  3 c)5  d)7 


(Cue  words  to  be  memo- 
rized and  later  chosen 
from  an  assemblage  of 
neutral  words  in  a 
limited  tine) 

droop 

cross 

fever 

disliked 


What  is  the  slang  word 
for  knife: 

a) shiner  b)shiv  c)rod 
d)bone 

The  atomic  bomb  is  made 
of: 

a) radium  b) thorium 
cjplutonlum  d) calcium 


mone?world 


peaceful 


mother 


< 


earth 


Threat  Area 


Death 


Civil 

Authority 


Impotence 

Sin 

Illness 

Social 

Rejection 


Emotional 

control 

Poverty 

War 

J ealousy 
Parental 
rejection 
Avoidance 
answer 


Behavioral  Principle 


Dread:  The  anxious  person 
perceives  the  world  to  be 
threatening,  especially  in 
those  areas  to  which  he  has 
become  particularly  sensitized. 


Repression:  The  anxious  sub- 
ject seems  to  repress  words 
in  areas  of  specific  stress 
while  the  fearful  subject  be- 
comes selectively  perceptive 
and  vigilant.  Because  this 
is  used  as  a measure  of  anx- 
iety, it  is  scored  in  the 
repression  direction. 


Familiarity:  Information 
about  an  area  of  threat  re- 
flects active  Integrated  con- 
cern. This  fits  operational- 
ly nto  the  corcept  of  fear 
as  conscious  adaptation  to 
are  .s  of  real  danger. 


Cersorshipt  The  restricted 
word  association  model  has 
been  found  to  be  related  to 
superego  - suggesting  that 
the  response  basically  re- 
flects conscious  censorship. 
Avoidance  answers  give  oppor- 
tunity for  elasticity  in 
total  censorship  expressed. 
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CHAPTER  II 
METHODOLOGY 

Subjects 

The  subjects  of  this  study  were  113  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
assigned  to  the  381st  Strategic  Missile  Wing  at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base, 

Kansas.  This  total  saaple  was  further  divided  Into  six  distinct  groups 
for  analysis.  The  first  group  represented  individuals  who  were  in  a 
command  position  of  significant  importance.  An  example  of  this  group 
was  the  Wing  Commander,  Vice  Wing  Commander,  and  several  Squadron  Comman- 
ders of  the  381st  Strategic  Missile  Wing.  Others  interviewed  were  high 
ranking  officers  of  the  381st  Combat  Support  Group.  In  all  cases  this 
group  consisted  of  Colonel,  Lt.  Colonel,  and  Majors  in  command  positions. 

The  remaining  five  groups  consisted  of  twenty  individuals  from  each  of 
the  following  job  areasi  1)  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (CBPO), 

2)  Missile  Operations,  3)  Missile  Maintenance,  4)  Security  Police,  and 
5)  Communications.  Each  of  these  last  five  groups  was  comprised  of 
officers  (01-03)  and  airmen  (E2-E5)  with  less  than  six  years  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  first  group  of  Commanders  all  had  greater  than  ten  years  of 
service  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  distinction  of  separating  the  above  subjects  into  six  groups 
was  that  the  first  group  was  clearly  in  a supervisory  position  in  which 
to  view  the  remaining  occupational  groups.  The  last  five  groups  were 
considered  to  be  the  subordinate  or  working  groups  t.iat  were  supervised 
by  the  first  group.  In  addition,  the  last  five  grouos  were  representative 
of  the  five  areas  of  work  associated  with  an  operational  unit  of  the 
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U,  S.  Air  Force.  It  le  the  assumption  of  this  writer  that  the  subjects 
used  In  this  study  are  representative  of  the  Individuals  that  work  In 
various  job  specialties  throughout  operational  units  In  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force. 


>e  and  Limitations  of  Research 


This  study  was  conducted  on  members  of  the  Air  Force  that  were 
currently  engaged  in  various  jobs  related  to  maintaining  an  operational 
unit.  It  is  the  assumption  of  this  writer  that  these  jobs  are  represen- 
tative of  jobs  In  other  operational  units  in  the  Air  Force.  Further,  It 
was  assumed  that  other  branches  of  the  military  require  similar  jobs  to 
be  performed  In  order  to  fulfill  their  mission,  whether  It  be  on  land  or 
at  sea. 

Due  to  a limitation  of  resources  and  time,  individuals  in  various 
job  areas  were  chosen  to  take  a battery  of  tests.  It  was  believed  that 
an  analysis  of  the  results  from  these  tests  would  provide  valuable  insight 
Into  the  stresses  enoountered  In  various  jobs. 

Method  of  Data  Collection 

The  instruments  used  to  collect  data  for  this  research  were  the 


Job  Stress  Rating  (JSR),  the  Job  Stress  Analysis  (JSA),  and  the  Fear 
Anxiety  Profile  (FAP) . 

The  JSR  was  developed  for  this  study  by  LeBlanc  and  Sweney  (1972) 

(See  Appendix  A)  to  rate  a specific  job  as  to  the  kinds  and  amount  of 
stress  associated  with  it.  The  kinds  or  areas  of  stress  that  were  mea- 
sured were  death,  assault,  emotional,  social  rejection,  parental  rejection. 


sexual  inadequacy,  affectional  restriction,  law  and  order,  illnese  and 
injury,  financial,  war,  and  aoral  conflicts.  The  aaount  of  stress  in 
each  area  was  seasured  by  the  rating  given  to  it  by  the  individual  tested. 

He  could  rate  the  Job  fron  one  (little)  to  five  (such)  indicating  his 
estiaate  of  the  aaount  of  stress  associated  with  the  Job.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  an  individual's  response  to  these  stress  areas  would  provide 
insight  into  the  aaount  of  stress  associated  with  that  job. 

The  JSA  was  developed  by  Cook,  Hughes,  LaBlanc,  Libsack,  and  Vagner 
(1972)  (See  Appendix  B)  to  aeasure  a person's  attitude  toward  various  kinds 
of  stress  confronting  his  job.  The  instrument  was  conprised  of  48  state- 
ments designed  to  aeasure  twelve  areas  of  stress  (four  statements  per  area) 
relating  to  the  job.  These  twelve  areas  of  stress  were  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  JSR.  After  reading  each  statement  the  individual  was  requested 
to  strongly  disagree,  moderately  disagree,  moderately  agree,  or  strongly 
agree.  These  responses  were  believed  to  provide  an  additional  dimension 
toward  the  analysis  of  job  stress  encountered  by  the  test  subjects. 

The  Fear  Anxiety  Profile  (FAl)  was  developed  by  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Sweney 
(1972)  and  used  in  this  study  to  provlds  additional  information  about  the 
subjects  tested  for  this  study.  The  FAP  utilized  "four  objectively  scored 
behavior  manifestations  to  measure  twelve  areaB  of  threat 1 death,  physloal 
assault,  emotional  control,  social  rejection,  sexual  inadequacy,  rejection 
by  the  opposite  sex,  rejeotlon  by  parents,  civil  authority,  sin,  illness 
and  injury*  poverty,  and  war.  The  scores  for  the  four  subtests  were  paired 
and  then  added  to  give  the  two  types  of  reaotlon  to  threat,  fear  and  anxiety," 

1 

according  to  the  FAP  Manual  (Sweney,  1972).  For  this  thesis,  the  four  sub- 
tests were  compared  with  the  JSR  and  the  JSA  in  order  to  oompare  the 
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measurements  of  twelve  similar  areas  of  threat  recorded  by  each  instru- 
ment or  subject. 

The  instruments  used  in  this  thesis  were  given  to  each  of  the  six 
groups  described  in  an  earlier  section.  Only  the  JSR  was  given  to  the 
commanders,  who  were  asked  to  rate  the  jobs  of  each  of  the  vcher  five 
groups!  CBPO,  Missile  Operations,  Missile  Maintenance,  Security  Police, 
and  Communications.  In  addition,  the  commanders  were  told  that  their 
perceptions  of  the  Job  stress  involved  were  the  desired  response.  The 
other  five  groups  were  measured  separately  in  their  respective  groups. 
Each  group  took  the  complete  set  of  instruments  and  was  monitored  by  a 
test  monitor  familar  with  the  appropriate  procedures.  Thus,  each 
group  received  the  same  instructions  throughout  the  tests.  Finally,  it 
was  the  test  monitor  who  insured  that  each  Individual  completed  the  three 
instruments  and  that  these  instruments  were  identified  to  that  person. 

Statistical  Tools  Used 

The  data  resulting  from  the  measurements  given  to  the  officers  and 
airmen  of  McConnell  AFB  was  analysed  by  three  different  methods.  They 
were  a frequency  count  and  means  of  responses  analysis,  a correlation 
matrix,  and  a factor  analysis.  A further  description  of  each  method 
will  now  be  given. 

The  JSR,  only,  was  analysed  by  means  of  a frequency  count  and  means 
of  analysis.  This  was  applied  to  the  commanders  group  to  give  visibility 
to  their  responses  as  they  perceived  the  Job  stress  of  each  of  the  other 
groups.  Also,  the  means  and  frequency  counts  of  the  other  five  groups 
were  determined  for  similar  visibility.  Then  the  means  were  contrasted 
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for  significant  differences.  The  frequency  counts  provided  greater 
insight  into  where  these  differences  were  generating  froa.  Both  the 
threat  area  and  the  particular  group  causing  the  variance  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

A second  method  of  analysis  was  the  correlation  matrix.  The  aeasure 
of  correlation  used  in  this  study  was  the  Pearson  product-aoaent  corre- 
lation coefficient.  Correlation  is  defined  as  a measure  of  the  degree 
to  which  a relation  between  two  variable  exists,  whether  it  be  a nega- 
tive or  a positive  relationship.  The  correlation  data  calculated  in  this 
study  showed  the  relationship  between  the  areas  of  threat  measured  by 
several  different  Instruments. 

The  third  method  of  analysis  used  was  factor  analysis.  This  is  a 
"statistical  method  of  extracting  a number  of  common  factors  from  a 
large  number  of  measures.  The  purpose  is  to  simplify  a set  of  explana- 
tory variables  which  are  generated  froa  complex  and  unexplored  areas  of 
scientific  research  into  a relatively  small  number  of  independent  factors 
with  which  the  whole  set  of  complex  variables  can  be  understood"  (Hughes, 
1972).  Several  factors  were  found  and  analysed  in  this  study  and  will 
be  presented  in  Chapter  III. 

Hypotheses 

The  Hypotheses  to  be  tested  by  this  study  werei 

Hypothesis  1.  Job  stress  rated  by  military  commanders  is  posi- 
tively correlated  with  job  stress  rated  by  their 
subordinates. 

Hypothesis  2.  Overt  fear  and  anxiety  measures  will  be  positively 
correlated  with  covert  measures  of  fear  and  anxiety. 
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CHAPTER  III 
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RESULTS 

Frequency  Count  and  Weans  of  Responses 


f 
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The  first  part  of  this  chapter  pertains  to  the  results  of  the  Job 
Stress  Rating  (JSR)  instrument  given  to  13  commanders  and  100  subordi- 
nates. The  13  .r jmmanders  each  rated  groups  identified  as  working  in 
CBPO  (personnel),  Missile  Operations,  Mis.-.ile  Maintenance,  Security 
Police,  and  Communications.  Thus,  there  vere  65  Job  Stress  Ratings 
given  by  the  commanders.  Next,  the  subor  inates  were  separated  into  the 
five  groups  identified  above  for  testing.  All  Individuals  tested  were 
given  the  following  instruction.  "It  is  t ssumed  that  various  jobs  in 
civilian  life  or  in  military  organization:  have  differing  kinds  and 
amount  of  stress  involved.  The  occupatioi  listed  below  is  to  be  rated 
on  a 1 to  5 scale  as  the  amount  of  each  kJ  nd  of  stress  which  is  associated 
with  it."  The  scales  were  further  explaiied  to  mean  that  a one  indica- 
ted little  stress  and  a five  indicated  mu<  h stress.  The  specific  areas 
of  stress  to  be  rated  were  death,  assault  emotional  control,  social 
rejection,  Impotence,  marital  rejection,  ] arental  rejection,  jail,  sin, 
hospital,  financial,  and  war.  The  commanc  ers  were  given  an  additional 
instruction  in  which  they  were  told  to  ra-  e the  five  groups  according  to 
how  they  ju<’ged  the  amount  of  job  stress  nvolved  in  each  area. 

The  results  of  the  JSR  were  first  analyzed  by  calculating  and  com- 
paring the  means  of  each  group  of  subordinates  with  the  means  calculated 
for  the  commanders.  In  Table  3-l»  the  means  of  the  Commanders'  responses 
for  each  job  indicates  their  perception  of  the  amount  of  stress  involved 
with  e ich. 
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TABLE  3-1 

Means  of  Commanders'  Responses 
N«65,  n-13  Per  Job  Area 


Jobs 

Rated 

STRESS  AREA 

CBPO 

OPS 

MAINT 

SP 

COMM 

i 

Death 

1.54 

2.77 

2.46 

3.77 

2.15 

Assault 

1.54 

1.85 

1.23 

4.08 

1.69 

■ 

Emotional 

2.23 

3.85 

2.31 

3.38 

2.23 

Social 

2.08 

2.85 

1.85 

3.69 

2.15 

Impotence 

1.82 

1.85 

1.62 

1.69 

1.77 

Marital 

1.92 

2.23 

2.00 

2.31 

1.77 

/ 

Parental 

1.77 

1.92 

1.77 

2.00 

1.92 

Jail 

2.08 

2.23 

1.85 

3.85 

2.00 

j 

Sin 

1.85 

3.38 

2.31 

3.15 

1.92 

! 

Hospital 

1.77 

2.77 

3.08 

3.46 

2.46 

Financial 

2.85 

2.31 

2.54 

2.46 

2.54 

War 

1.77 

3.92 

1.92 

3.46 

2.15 



1 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  commanders,  as  a group,  perceived 
the  greatest  amount  of  stress  for  CDBPO  to  be  in  the  financial  areat  for 
OPS,  it  was  the  emotional,  sin,  and  war  areas*  for  maintenance,  it  was 
the  hospital  areat  for  security  police,  it  was  the  death,  assault,  social, 
jail,  hospital,  and  war  areas i and  for  communications,  it  was  the  hospital 
area 


* 


TABLE  3-2 

Means  of  Subordinates'  Responses 
(By  Group) 

N-100,  n*20  Per  Job  Area 


STRESS  AREA 

Jobs  Rated 

CBPO 

OPS 

MAINT 

SP 

COMM 

Death 

2.15 

1.95 

2.15 

3.95 

1.40 

Assault 

2.40 

1.80 

1.70 

2.70 

1.15 

Emotional 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

3.60 

2.55 

Social 

2.90 

2.45 

2.55 

2.70 

1.70 

Impotence 

2.30 

2.00 

2.05 

3.15 

1.50 

Marital 

2.30 

2.45 

1.90 

2.90 

1.90 

Parental 

2.70 

1.70 

1.80 

2.35 

1.20 

Jail 

2.75 

2.15 

2.90 

3.00 

2.60 

Sin 

2.80 

2.15 

2.60 

3.30 

1.80 

Hospital 

2.75 

2.40 

2.90 

2.90 

2.00 

Financial 

3.60 

2.00 

3.15 

2.60 

2.75 

War 

3.00 

2.80 

3.05 

3.30 

1.80 

Table  3-2  shows  the  eeans  of  the  responses  by  the  job  categories 
as  to  the  amount  of  job  stress.  The  CBPO  group  believed  that  eeot tonal, 
financial,  and  war  provided  the  greatest  stress)  operations  chose  emotional 
and  war  as  most  significant)  maintenance  chose  emotional,  financial,  and 
war)  security  police  picked  death,  emotional,  impotence,  jail,  sin,  and 
war)  and  communications  chose  financial  as  most  significant. 
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TABLE  3-3 

Comparison  of  Means 


STRESS  AREA 

COMMANDERS1 

VS 

SUBORDINATES2 

Death 

2.54 

2.32 

Assault 

2.08 

1.95 

Emotional 

2.80 

3.06 

Sociel 

2.52 

2.46 

Impotence 

1.71 

2.20 

Marital 

2.05 

2.29 

Parental 

1.88 

1.95 

Jail 

2.40 

2.68 

Sin 

2.52 

2.53 

Hospital 

2.71 

2.59 

Financial 

2.54 

2.82 

War 

2.65 

2.79 

1N-65 

2N«100 

Table  3-3  reflects  the  means  of  the  responses  to  the  areas  of  stress. 
When  the  subordinates  as  a group  are  compared  to  the  commanders  as  a group 
there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  job  stress.  The 
previous  tables  (3-1  end  3-2)  provide  a better  analysis  of  the  differences 
in  perception  of  job  stress  by  occupation. 
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TABUS  3-4 

Frequency  Count  of  Responses 
(Commanders) 

N-65 


STRESS  AREA 

LITTLE  1 

2 

3 

D 

5 MUCH 

Death 

21 

9 

22 

5 

8 

Assault 

31 

12 

13 

4 

5 

Bnotlonal 

8 

22 

15 

15 

5 

Social 

19 

16 

11 

15 

4 

Ispotence 

43 

8 

5 

8 

1 

Marital 

34 

8 

12 

8 

3 

Parental 

34 

13 

11 

6 

1 

Jail 

24 

18 

7 

10 

6 

Sin 

16 

16 

21 

7 

5 

Hospital 

11 

19 

19 

10 

6 

Financial 

20 

9 

24 

5 

7 

Var 

18 

16 

14 

5 

12 

Table  3*4  gives  the  frequency  count  for  the  ratings  given  by  each 
costumier.  Generally,  this  group  rated  the  areas  of  stress  from  1-3 
signifying  low  Job  stress. 

I I 


TABLE  3-5 

Frequency  Count  of  Responses 
(Subordinates) 

N-100 


STRESS  AREA 

LITTLE  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 MUCH 

Death 

46 

15 

14 

11 

14 

Assault 

52 

19 

17 

5 

7 

Emotional 

15 

19 

25 

24 

17 

Social 

36 

15 

22 

21 

6 

Impotence 

49 

12 

20 

8 

11 

Marital 

35 

21 

29 

10 

5 

Parental 

56 

16 

17 

5 

6 

Jail 

31 

21 

16 

15 

17 

Sin 

36 

14 

28 

6 

16 

Hospital 

31 

23 

15 

18 

13 

Financial 

27 

8 

23 

19 

23 

War 

28 

16 

21 

19 

16 

Table  3-5  gives  the  frequency  count  of  the  responses  by  the  subordi- 
nates. These  groups  respon  ed  somewhat  differently  than  the  comnanders. 
The  subordinates  perceived  'hat  there  was  more  stress  in  their  jobs. 
Overall,  the  responses  are  r ore  evenly  distributed  than  were  the  comman- 
ders' responses. 


Means  of  Subordinates  Responses 


(by  Instrument) 

N-100 

FAP 

STRESS  AREA  JSA  JSR  REPR  PW  DRD  KV 

2.?4 
3.19 
1.86 
2.99 
2.57 
2.81 
1.76 
3.17 
2.30 
2.67 
1.69 
3.41 


1 1 

1 1 

I 

1 

! 

i 

! 


i 


Table  3-6  gives  the  aeans  of  the  subordinates  responses  as  measured 
by  each  instrument.  The  relative  nagnitude  of  the  numbers  in  each  column 
is  significant  only  in  that  column.  A number  in  the  first  column  is  not, 
necessarily,  more  significant  than  a number  in  the  second  because  it  is 
a larger  number. 


Death 

5.73 

2.32 

2.57 

6.42 

10.16 

Assault 

5.98 

1.95 

2.98 

6.49 

8.19 

Emotional 

6.67 

3.06 

2.58 

8.88 

8.66 

Social 

5.79 

2.46 

4.98 

5.35 

7.83 

Impotence 

5.57 

2.20 

2.84 

4.23 

7.71 

Marital 

5.31 

2.29 

3.82 

5.63 

5.31 

Parental 

3.12 

1.95 

4.74 

5.45 

7.09 

Jail 

6.84 

2.68 

4.42 

9.04 

7.07 

Sin 

4.14 

2.53 

3.80 

4.24 

9.74 

Hospital 

4.54 

2.59 

3.50 

9.43 

8.41 

Financial 

5.68 

2.82 

4.18 

7.01 

7.95 

War 

3.74 

2.79 

3.41 

5.04 

9.81 

Correlated  Data 


A correlation  matrix  was  made  of  the  variables  representing  the 
areas  of  stress  or  threat  measured  by  the  six  instruments  used  In  this 
study.  Bach  instrument  measured  the  response  of  the  subject  to  the  same 
twelve  areas  of  threat.  Then  all  72  variables  were  used  to  form  a inter- 
correlation  matrix  from  which  highly  correlated,  variables  could  be 
identified. 

The  first  part  of  the  section  will  present  the  correlations  coeffi- 
c:  ?nts  of  each  of  the  twelve  areas  of  threat  as  measured  by  the  six  instru- 
meits.  For  example,  table  3-7  shows  how  death  was  correlated  between  the 
testing  instruments. 

TABLE  3-7 

Correlation  of  Instruments  With  Respect  to  Death 


♦Significant  at  .05  Level 

Table  3-7  shows  that  the  highest  positive  correlation  with  respect 
to  death  was  in  the  JSA,  JSR,  JSR  by  commanders,  and  FAP-knowledge 
in:  truments. 
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TABLE  3-8 

i 

r 


Correlation  of  Instrunente  With  Respect  To  Assault 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR(-) 

PW 

FAP 

DRD 

KV(-) 

JSA 

— 

.11 

.10 

-.01 

.12 

.02 

JSR 

.11 

— 

.17* 

.06 

-.09 

.18* 

(-)FAP-REPR 

.10 

.17* 

— 

.07 

-.12 

-.12 

FAP-PW 

-.01 

.06 

.07 

— 

.15 

.13 

FAP-DRD 

.12 

-.09 

-.12 

.15 

— 

-.06 

(-)FAP-KW 

.02 

.18* 

-.12 

.13 

-.06 

— 

JSR(C) 

.16 

.28* 

.16 

-.13 

.06 

.07 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 


Table  3-8  shows  that  the  highest  correlation  with  respect  to  assault 

/ 

was  in  JSR#  FAP-Knowledge,  and  the  JSR(C)  by  commanders . Another  positive 
J correlation  showed  up  between  FAP-Represslon  and  the  JSR.  In  this  last 

case  the  FAP-REPR  measured  memory  Instead  of  forgetting. 

I j 

TABLE  3-9 

Correlation  of  Instruments  With  Respect  To  Emotional 


FAP 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR(-) 

PW 

DRD 

KW(-) 

JSA 

.12 

.04 

-.02 

.21* 

.07 

JSR 

.12 

— 

.02 

.07 

.10 

.08 

(-)  FAP-REPR 

.04 

.02 

— 

.03 

.07 

.08 

FAP-PW 

-.02 

.07 

.03 

— 

-.04 

.04 

FAP-DRD 

.21* 

.10 

.04 

-.04 

— 

.14 

(-)FAP-KW 

.07 

.08 

-.08 

.04 

.14 

— 

JSR  SC) 

.07 

.05 

-.08 

.01 

.02 

-.28* 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level  26 


In  Table  3-9.  the  aost  significant  positive  correlation  was  between 
the  JSA  and  the  FAP-Dread.  A negative  correlation  was  observed  between 
the  JSR(C)  by  coaaanders  and  FAP-XV  that  was  measuring  lack  of  familiar- 
ity. Thus,  the  correlation  was  between  Job  Stress,  as  perceived  by  the 
cowranders,  and  familiarity  with  the  area  of  emotional  stress. 

TABLE  3-10 

Correlation  of  Instruments  With  Respect  to  Social  Rejection 


FAP 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR(-) 

PW(-) 

DRD 

KW 

JSA 

.13 

.13 

.11 

.25* 

.10 

JSR 

.13 

— 

-.09 

.20* 

.16 

-.08 

(-)FAP-REPR 

.13 

-.09 

M MB 

-.03 

-.01 

.16 

(-) FAP-PV 

.11 

.20* 

-.03 

— 

.19* 

-.02 

FAP-DRD 

.25* 

.16 

-.01 

.19* 

— 

00 

o 

• 

1 

FAP-KV 

.10 

-.08 

.16 

-.02 

-.08 

*• 

JSR(C) 

-.06 

• 03 

-.08 

-.10 

.01 

.21 

♦Significant  at  ,05  Level 

Table  3-10  shows  that  the  highest  correlation  with  respect  to  social 
rejection  was  in  JSA,JSR,  FAP-PV,  and  FAP-DRD.  This  correlation  suggests 
that  the  subjects  correlated  job  stress  with  a dread  or  preoccupation  of 
social  rejection. 
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TABLE  3-11 


Correlation 

1: 

of  Instruments  with  Respect 

to  Impotence 

FAP 

i 

INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR(-) 

PW 

DRD 

KW 

JSA 

— 

.17* 

.15 

.00 

.15 

.16 

JSR 

. 17* 

— 

.06 

-.06 

.17* 

-.17* 

(-) FAP-REPR 

.15 

.06 

— 

.09 

.20* 

.30* 

FAP-PW 

.00 

-.06 

.09 

— 

.14 

.01 

FAP-DRD 

.15 

.17* 

.20* 

.14 

— 

.11 

FAP-KW 

.16 

-.17* 

.30* 

.01 

.11 

— 

JSR(C) 

.11 

-.13 

.18* 

.11 

.04 

.30* 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 

Table  3-1 1 shows  that  the  highest  correlation  with  respect  to  impo- 
tence was  in  FAP-REPR , FAP-DRD,  FAP-KW,  and  JSR  by  commanders.  This 
suggests  an  awareness  by  the  subjects  for  the  a-ea  of  stress  called  im- 
potence. The  positive  correlation  the  commanders  showed  with  FAP-KW 
suggests  the  same  awareness  for  impotence  as  an  area  of  stress. 

Table  3-12,  below,  shows  that  the  highest  correlation  with  respect 
to  marital  rejection  was  between  FAP-REPR  and  FAP-KW.  This  suggests 
a relationship  between  lack  of  familiarity  with  marital  rejection  and 
a repression  of  the  idea.  Also,  the  commanders  and  the  subordinates 
co  lsldered  marital  rejection  a stress  on  their  job. 
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TABLE  3-12 


Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  Marital  Rejection 


FAP 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR 

PW 

DRD 

KW(-) 

JSA 

— 

.06 

.06 

-.02 

.17* 

.05 

JSR 

.06 

— 

-.08 

.23* 

-.09 

.19* 

FAP-REPR 

.06 

-.08 

— 

-.02 

.05 

.31* 

FAP-PW 

-.02 

.23* 

.02 

— 

-.03 

-.07 

FAP-DRD 

.17* 

-.09 

.05 

-.03 

— 

.11 

(-)FAP-KW 

• 05 

.17 

.31* 

-.0? 

.11 

— 

JSR(C) 

.06 

.26* 

-.13 

.11 

.03 

-.09 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 

Table  3-13t  below,  shows  the  correlations  between  the  measuring 
instruments  for  the  area  of  stress  called  parental  rejection.  Highest 
correlation  was  for  FAP-PV  and  FAP-REPR. 

TABLE  3-13 

Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  Parental  Rejection 


FAP 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR(-) 

PV(-) 

DRD 

<V 

JSA 

— 

.11 

-.09 

-.02 

.03 

.05 

JSR 

.11 

— 

.12 

.11 

.02 

.12 

(-)FAP-REPR 

-.09 

.12 

— 

.16 

.10 

.03 

(-) FAP-PV 

-.02 

.11 

.16 

— 

.02 

-.06 

FAP-LRD 

.03 

.02 

.10 

.02 

— 

.00 

FAP-KW 

-.05 

.12 

.03 

-.06 

.00 

— 

JSR(C) 

.01 

• .10 

.16 

.10 

.06 

.07 
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TABLE  3-14 

Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  Jail 


FAP 


IN3TR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR 

PW 

DRD 

KW(-) 

JSA 

— 

.18* 

-.04 

.01 

.13 

.01 

JSR 

.18* 

— 

.06 

-.04 

.11 

.24* 

FAP-REPR 

-.04 

.06 

— 

.10 

.11 

-.09 

FAP-PW 

.01 

-.04 

.10 

— 

.04 

.17* 

FAP-DRD 

.13 

.11 

.11 

.04 

— 

-.06 

[ -) FAP-KW 

-.01 

.24* 

-.09 

.17* 

-.06 

— 

JSR(C) 

.03 

.08 

-.05 

-.05 

.06 

.03 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 

In  Table  3-14,  the  correlation 

between  JSR  and 

FAP-KW  for  Jail 

suggest  that 

the  subjects  lacked  familiarity  with  this  threat 

area  to 

consider  it  an  area  of  job  stress. 

TABLE  3-15 

Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  Sin 

FAP 

IN3TR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR 

PW(-) 

DRD(-) 

KW 

JSA 

— 

.13 

.07 

.13 

.00 

- 12 

JSR 

.13 

— 

.09 

.03 

.01 

-.15 

FAP-REPR 

.07 

-.09 

— 

-.15 

.12 

.19* 

(-) FAP-PW 

.13 

.03 

-.15 

— 

.04 

-.05 

(-) FAP-DRD 

.00 

.01 

.12 

.04 

— 

-.05 

FAP-KW 

-.12 

-.15 

.19* 

.17 

-.05 

— 

Jf.R(C) 

-.08 

-.03 

.15 

.11 

-.06 

.30* 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 


Table  3-15  shows  the  correlation  of  the  Instruments  for  the  threat 
area  of  sin.  The  highest  positive  correlation  is  between  the  JSR  by 
commanders  and  FAP-KW.  This  suggests  the  commanders  were  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  doing  what  is  right  or  wrong  as  an  area  of  stress  for 
their  subordinates. 


TABLE  3-16 


Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  Hospital 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR 

PW 

FAP 

DRD 

KW 

JSA 

— 

.3^ 

.09 

.09 

.28* 

-.04 

JSR 

.36* 

— 

.03 

1 

O 

.27* 

.05 

FAP-REPR 

.09 

.03 

— 

-.01 

.05 

.18* 

FAP-PW 

.09 

-.03 

-.01 

— 

.38* 

.15 

FAP-DRD 

.28* 

.27* 

.05 

.38* 

— 

.05 

FAP-KW 

-.04 

.05 

.18* 

.15 

.05 

— 

JSR(C) 

.27* 

.08 

.15 

.04 

.14 

,09 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 


Table  3-16  gives  the  correlations  for  hospital  for  the  instruments 
of  measurements.  This  threat  area  represents  threat  to  death  or  injury. 
A highly  positive  correlation  oceurrs  between  FAP-Dread  and  FAP-PW 
suggesting  preoccupation  and  dread  for  injuries.  Another  positive 
correlation  was  between  the  JSR  and  JSA  suggesting  agreement  on  hospital 
as  an  area  of  job  stress. 


TABLE  3-17 

Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  Financial 


INSTR 

JSA 

JSR 

repr(-) 

PW 

FAP 

DRD 

KW(-) 

JSA 

— 

.44* 

.13 

.09 

.03 

.18* 

JSR 

.44* 

— 

.23* 

.01 

.04 

.30* 

.13 

.23* 

— 

.06 

-.15 

.11 

FAP-PW 

.09 

.01 

.06 

— 

-.05 

-.01 

FAP-DRD 

.03 

.04 

-.15 

-.05 

~ 

.04 

(-) FAP-KW 

.18* 

.30* 

.11 

-.01 

.04 

— 

JSR(C) 

.23* 

.27* 

.26* 

.01 

.11 

.06 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 

Table  3-17  shows  the  correlation  for  the  financial  area  of  stress. 
The  JSR  and  the  JSA  show  a high  degree  of  agreement  in  this  area.  Other 
correlations,  FAP-KW  and  JSR,  suggest  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
threat  area  as  causing  job  stress. 

TABLE  3-18 


Correlation  of  Instruments  with  Respect  to  War 

INSTR 

JSA(-) 

JSR(-) 

repr(- 

) PW 

FAP 

DRD 

KW 

(-)JSA 

— 

.09 

-.01 

.06 

.13 

.07 

(-)JSR 

.09 

— 

.06 

-.04 

.05 

.11 

( - ) FAP-REPR 

-.01 

.06 

— 

.05 

-.08 

.08 

FAP-PW 

.06 

-.04 

.05 

— 

.13 

.10 

FAP-DRD 

.13 

.05 

-.08 

.13 

— 

.12 

FAP-KW 

.07 

.11 

.08 

.10 

.12 

— 

JSR(C) 

.05 

.09 

-.11 

.10 

.23* 

.35* 

Significant  at  .05  Level 
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Table  3-18  presents  the  correlations  for  war  between  the  several 
instruments.  Interestingly,  the  JSR  by  the  commanders  and  FAP-KW  is 
the  only  significant  correlation.  This  suggests  that  the  subordinates 
are  familiar  with  the  threat  of  war  but  do  not  consider  it  as  signifi- 
cantly increasing  stress  in  their  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comman- 
ders do  view  it  as  Increasing  the  job  stress  on  their  subordinates. 


TABLE  3-19 

Correlation  Between  JSA  and  oth?r  Measures  of  Concern 


STRESS  AREA 

JSR 

FAP 

REPR 

PW 

DRD 

KV 

Death 

.23* 

.07 

.14 

.06 

-.3? 

Assault 

.11 

-.10 

-.01 

.12 

-.02 

Emotional 

.12 

-.04 

-.02 

.21* 

-.07 

Social 

.13 

-.13 

-.11 

.25* 

.10 

Impotence 

.17* 

-.15 

.00 

.15 

.16 

Marital 

.06 

.06 

-.02 

.17* 

-.05 

Parental 

.11 

.09 

.02 

.03 

-.05 

Jail 

.18* 

-.04 

.01 

.13 

-.01 

Sin 

.13 

.07 

-.13 

.00 

-.12 

Hospital 

.36* 

.09 

.09 

.28* 

-.04 

Financial 

.44* 

-.13 

.09 

.03 

-.18* 

War 

.09 

-.01 

-.06 

-.13 

-.07 

•Signif leant  at  .05  Level 


I 
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Table  3-19  shows  the  correlation  of  the  Job  Stress  Analysis 
and  the  other  measures  of  concern  for  the  twelve  areas  of  stress. 
Significant  correlations  were  In  the  stress  areas  of  Death,  Hospital, 
Financial,  Emotional,  and  Social  Rejection. 


TABLE  3-20 

Correlation  Between  JSR  by  Subordinates  and  Other  Measures  of  Concern 


STRESS  AREA 

JSA 

FAP 

REPR 

PW 

DRD 

KW 

Death 

.23* 

-.03 

-.01 

.05 

-.14 

Assault 

.11 

-.17* 

.06 

-.09 

-.18* 

Emotional 

.12 

-.02 

.07 

.10 

-.08 

Social 

.13 

.09 

-.20* 

.16 

-.08 

Impotence 

.17* 

-.06 

.06 

.17* 

-.17* 

Marital 

.06 

-.08 

.23* 

-.09 

-.17* 

Parental 

.11 

-.12 

-.11 

.02 

.12 

Jail 

• 

CD 

* 

.06 

-.04 

.11 

-.24* 

Sin 

.13 

-.09 

-.03 

-.01 

-.15 

Hospital 

.36* 

.03 

O 

r 

.27* 

.05 

Financial 

.44* 

-.23* 

.01 

-.04 

-.30* 

War 

.09 

.06 

.04 

-.05 

-.11 

♦Significant  at  .05  Level 


Table  3-20  shows  the  correlation  of  the  Job  Stress  Rating  by  the 
subordinates  and  other  measures  of  concern  for  the  twelve  areas  of  stress. 
Significant  correlations  were  In  the  stress  areas  of  Death,  Marital  Re- 
jection, Jail,  Hospital,  and  Financial. 
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TABLE  3-21 

Correlation  Between  JSR(C)  by  Commanders  and  Other  Measures  of  Concern 


STRESS  AREA 

JSA 

JSR 

REPR 

PW 

FAP 

DRD 

KW 

Death 

-.07 

.44* 

.02 

.00 

-.12 

.05 

Assault 

.16 

.28* 

-.16 

-.13 

.06 

-.07 

Emotional 

.07 

.05 

.08 

.01 

.02 

.28* 

Social 

-.06 

.03 

.08 

.00 

.01 

.21* 

Impotence 

.11 

-.13 

-.18* 

.11 

.04 

• 30* 

Marital 

.06 

.26* 

-.13 

.11 

.03 

.09 

Parental 

.01 

-.10 

-.16 

-.10 

.06 

.07 

Jail 

.03 

.08 

-.05 

-.05 

.06 

.03 

Sin 

-.08 

-.03 

.15 

-.11 

.06 

.30* 

Hospital 

.27* 

.08 

.15 

.04 

.14 

.09 

Financial 

.23* 

.27* 

-.2  (f 

.01 

.11 

-.06 

War 

-.05 

.09 

.11 

.10 

.23 

.35* 

•Significant  at  .05  Level 


Table  3-21  shows  the  correlation  of  the  Job  Stress  Rating  by 
commanders  and  the  other  measures  of  concern  for  the  twelve  areas  of 
stress.  Significant  correlations  were  found  In  the  stress  areas  of 
Death,  Assault,  Emotional,  Impotence,  Marital  Rejection,  Sin,  Hospital, 
Financial,  and  War. 
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Factor  Analysis 

A factor  analysis  was  used  to  generate  constructs  in  which  to  ana- 
lyse the  attitudes  of  the  subjects  of  this  study.  Several  factors  were 
identified  that  suggest  areas  of  job  stress  as  measured  by  a particular 
instrument.  Table  3-22  shows  the  first  fictor  obtained  from  the  factor 
analysis.  It  was  labeled  "Job  Stress"  because  it  identified  the  twelve 
areas  of  stress  measured  by  the  Job  Stress  Rating  instrument.  The  impli- 
cation of  the  high  positive  loadings,  on  the  stress  areas,  suggests  that 
the  subjects  of  this  study  believed  that  the  twelve  areas  did  create  stress 
in  their  jobs. 

TABLE  3- 22 

Factor  I.  Joo  Stress 


STRESS  VARIABLE 


ji  a« 

Impotence 

JSRt 

Marital 

JSRt 

Parental 

JSRt 

Assault 

JSRt 

Social 

JSRt 

Hospital 

JSRt 

Doath 

JSRt 

S:  n 

JSRt 

Et  otional 

JSRt 

F nancial 

JSRt 

War 

LOADING 


.833 

.770 

.724 

.666 

.654 

.598 

.587 

.579 

.548 

.522 

.510 

.395 


JSRt  Jail 
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Table  3-23  shove  the  second  factor  and  Its  loadings.  It  was  labeled 


! 


"Repression"  because  the  variables  were  the  twelve  areas  of  threat  as- 
sured by  the  FAP-Repression  instrument.  This  factor  suggests  that  the 
subjects  of  this  study  generally  repressed  thinking  about  the  twelve 
threat  areas  relative  to  their  jobs. 


TABLE  3-23 

Factor  II . Repression 


STRESS  VARIABLE 

LOADING 

FAP-REPR i 

Hospital 

w'i 

CD 

FAP-REPR  t 

Impotence 

.817 

FAP-REPR i 

Assault 

.814 

FAP-REPR i 

R&rltal 

.796 

FAP-REPR t 

Emotional 

.760 

FAP-REPR i 

Death 

.756 

FAP-REPR j 

Financial 

.734 

FAP-REPR t 

Jail 

.716 

FAP-REPR: 

Farental 

.713 

FAP-REPR: 

Var 

.700 

FAP-REPR: 

Sin 

.687 

FAP-REPR: 

Social 

.515 

Table  3-24  shows  the  third  factor  and  its  loadings.  It  was  labeled 
"Recognition  of  Dangei"  because  the  high  positive  loadings  demonstrated 
a familiarity  with  moft  of  the  twelve  areas  of  threat  to  the  subjects. 
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TABLE  3-24 

Factor  III.  Recognition  of  Danger 


i. 


J 


I 


STRESS  VARIABLE 

LOADING 

FAP-KWi 

Assault 

.802 

FAP-KVt 

Impotence 

.715 

FAP-KVi 

Marital 

.644 

FAP-KWi 

Death 

.538 

FAP-KWi 

War 

.436 

FAP-KWi 

Social 

.395 

FAP-KWi 

Hospital 

.337 

FAP-KWi 

Financial 

.275 

FAP-KWi 

Jail 

.271 

FAP-KWi 

Sin 

.228 

FAP-KWi 

Emotional 

(.141) 

FAP-KWi 

Parental 

(.061) 

Table  3-25  shows  the  loadings  for  the  fourth  factor  that  was  labeled 
"Emotional  Distress".  High  positive  loadings  in  emotional,  sexual  rejec- 
tion, marital  rejection,  and  parental  rejection  threat  areas  suggests 
that  these  threat  areas  are  related  in  causing  stress  in  a job.  The 
recognition  of  stress  from  one  of  these  threats  may  imply  that  stress 
also  exists  from  the  other  threats. 
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TABLE  3-25 


ti 

j 


1 

Factor  IV. 

Emotional  Distress 

STRESS 

VARIABLE 

LOADING 

JSAt 

Emotional 

.727 

JSAi 

« 

Impotence 

.538 

JSAt 

Marital 

.462 

JSAt 

Financial 

.3*0 

JSAt 

Parental 

.284 

Table  3-26  shows  the  fifth  factor  and  its  loadings.  It  was  labeled 
"Dread  Rejection"  because  it  reflects  the  areas  of  threat  that  produce 
a significant  amount  of  unintegrated  dread  in  the  subjects. 

TABLE  3-26 

Factor  V.  Dread  Rejection 


STRESS  VARIABLE  LOADING 


FAP-DRDt 

Marital 

.791 

FAP-DRDt 

Parental 

.736 

FAP-DRDt 

Impotence 

.5*3 

FAP-DRDt 

Social 

.386 

FAP-DRDt 

Death 

.282 

Table  3-27  gives  the  sixth  factor  and  its  loadings.  It  was  labeled 
"Sin"  because  of  the  high  negative  loadings  that  occurred  in  several 
in3tru»ents.  A rejection  of  sin  as  a threat  is  possible. 
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TABLE  3-27 


Factor  VI.  Sin 


STRESS  VARIABLE  IDADING 


FAP-PV « Censorship  of  Sin  -.741 

FAP-DRDi  Dread  of  Social  Rejection  -.388 

FAP-KWi  Knowledge  of  Sin  -.3^2 

FAI-REPRi  Repression  of  Sin  (-.113) 

FAP-DRDi  Dread  of  Sin  (-.083) 


Table  3-28  shows  the  seventh  factor  and  its  loadings.  It  was 
labeled  "Finance"  because  of  the  significant  number  of  loadings  occurring 
in  the  instruments  reflecting  concern  for  financial  stress.  Familiarity 
with  financial  problems,  sin,  and  social  rejection  were  noted  as  possible 
contributors  to  increasing  stress  for  this  factor. 


TABLE  3-28 

Factor  VII . Finance 


1 — 

- i 

STRESS  VARIABLE 

LOADING 

JSAi  Financial 

-.612 

1 t 
• 

*1 

FAP-KWi  Social  Rejection 

>92 

> . 1 

FAP-KWi  Sin 

.420 

JSR i Financial 

1 

• 

v*> 

00 

V/i 

1 

FAP-KWi  Financial 

.336 

FAP-PWi  Financial 

(-.138) 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  signifieant  results 
of  this  study.  The  chapter  discusses  three  areas  that  this  writer 
felt  were  importent  as  a result  of  conducting  this  study.  The  three 
areas  were  1)  the  differences  in  perception  of  job  stress  between 
commanders  and  subordinates;  2)  the  relationship  of  stress  to  other 
threat  responses,  such  as  fear  and  anxiety;  and  3)  the  significance 
that  the  recognition  of  job  stress  by  the  Air  Force  can  have  on  the 
operational  unit. 

Perceptions  of  Job  Stress 

A comparison  of  the  means  by  commanders  against  the  means  by 
subordinates,  given  in  Table  3-3,  showed  that  there  was  negligible 
differences  in  the  perceptions  of  job  stress.  This  table  compared 
the  group  of  commanders  as  a whole  against  the  subordinates  as  one 
group.  Further  analysis  of  the  means  of  responses  by  job  group,  for 
both  the  commanders  and  subordinates,  identified  some  significant 
differences  in  perception  of  job  stress.  This  analysis  of  Table  3-1 
and  Table  3-2  showed  that  CBPO  personnel  considered  themselves  far  more 
threatened  in  the  stress  areas  than  was  perceived  by  the  commanders. 

The  opposite  was  true  for  the  operations  and  maintenance  personnel.  The 
remaining  group,  security  police  and  communications,  were  perceived  at 
approximately  the  same  level  of  job  stress.  Essentially,  the  operations 
and  maintenance  personnel  balanced  out  the  job  stress  difference  noted 
for  CBPO. 


*. 
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An  analysis  of  Table  3-21,  correlation  between  JSR(C)  by  comman- 
ders  and  other  measures  of  concern,  showed  significant  correlations 
for  death,  assault,  marital  rejection,  and  financial.  These  areas 
of  stress  were  perceived  by  both  commanders  and  subordinates  as  pro- 
viding stress  on  the  subordinates  jobs. 

Job  Stress  and  Other  Threat  Responses 

In  Table  3-19,  correlation  between  JSA  and  other  measures  of 
concern,  significant  correlations  were  found  for  the  JSR  in  the  stress 
areas  of  death,  hospital,  and  financial.  In  the  FAP-Dread  measurement, 
there  was  significant  correlation  in  the  stress  areas  of  emotional 
control,  social  rejection,  and  hospital.  In  the  FAP-KW  there  was 
significant  negative  correlation  in  the  stress  area  of  death.  This 
suggested  that  a lack  of  familiarity  with  death  was  exhibited  by  the 
subjects. 

Table  3-20,  correlation  between  JSR  by  subordinates  and  other 
measures  of  concern,  showed  significant  correlations  with  the  JSA 
for  death,  hospital,  anl  financial.  The  FAP-PW  showed  a significant 
correlation  for  marital  rejection,  while  the  FAP-Dread  correlated 
with  the  stress  area  of  hospital.  The  significance  of  the  last  two 
are  difficult  to  analyz  In  the  FAP-KW,  there  were  significant  nega- 
tive correlations  with  jail  and  financial.  Possibly  a lack  of  famili- 
arity on  the  part  of  th;  subordinates  with  financial  matters  caused 
them  great  concern  to  tie  extent  that  jail  was  a potent  deterence. 

Table  3-21,  orrel ition  between  JSR(C)  by  commanders  and  other 
measures  of  concern,  sh  >wed  significant  correlations  with  JSA  for  stress 
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areas  of  hospital  and  financial;  with  JSR  for  death,  assault,  marital, 
and  financial  stress  areas;  with  FAP-Dread  for  stress  in  the  area  of 


war;  with  FAP-KW  for  the  areas  of  stress  of  emotional  control,  impo- 
tence, sin,  and  war.  The  implication  in  these  correlations  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  There  is  a similarity  in  the  occurence  of  death, 
injury,  and  war. 

Recognition  of  Job  Stress 

The  significance  that  a recognition  of  job  stress  by  the  Air  Force 
on  an  operational  unit  could  have  far  reaching  implications.  First, 
an  understnading  of  what  kind  of  stress  is  involved  in  a person's 
job  can  result  in  better  performance  by  the  individual  and  his  unit. 

Second,  the  desirability  of  performing  that  job  could  increase  the 
number  of  future  prospects  for  future  manning  of  jobs.  Third,  by 
understanding  what  stresses  are  involved  in  performing  a job,  measures 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  stress  or  at  least  increase  the  probability 
of  satisfactory  accomplishment,  thus  ensuring  mission  success. 

Finally,  more  desirable  jobs  bring  more  applicants  for  these  jobs 
and  result  in  less  turnover  and  a greater  stability  in  manning  levels. 

This  decrease  in  turnover  of  personnel  causes  needed  stability  in 

j 

critical  jobs.  It  also  results  in  decreased  demand  for  new  recruits 
which  also  decreases  the  need  for  training.  All  these  results  affect 
the  amount  of  money  needed  by  the  Air  Force  to  operate  its  units  and 
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Summary 


SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  teas  to  measure  the  amount  of  job 
stress  that  was  present  in  various  jobs  in  an  operational  unit  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force.  The  job  areas  that  were  measured  were  the  Personnel 
field  (CBPO),  Missile  Operations,  Maintenance,  Security  Police,  and 
members  of  the  Qommunications  function.  It  was  assumed  that  these 
jobs  were  representative  of  the  jobs  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission 
of  an  operational  unit. 

Essential  to  this  study  was  an  analysis  of  the  differences  in 
job  stress  perceptions  by  commanders  and  their  subordinates.  An 
understanding  of  this  difference  can  go  far  toward  alleviating  stress 
in  jobs  and  increasing  the  performance  of  the  Individuals  holding 
those  jobs. 

A further  analysis  was  made  into  analyzing  specific  areas  of  stress 
and  comparing  them  to  areas  of  threat  measured  by  other  instruments. 
These  other  instruments  were  covert  means  of  measuring  stress  in  terms 
of  fear  and  anxiety.  It  was  believed  that  a correlation  between  areas 
of  stress,  measured  by  the  JSA  and  JSR,  and  areas  of  threat,  measured 
by  the  FAP,  would  exist. 
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Conclusions 


It  was  hypothesized  that  job  stress  rated  by  military  comman- 
ders is  positively  correlated  with  job  stress  rated  by  their  sub- 
ordinates. This  study  proves  this  to  be  partially  true.  When  a group 
of  commanders,  from  several  job  areas,  rate  the  job  stress  in  those 
several  job  areas  the  results  will  be  similar  to  the  rating  given  by 
the  subordinates.  If,  however,  the  individual  groups  representing 
the  job  areas  are  compared  with  their  superiors  there  will  be  a sig- 
nificant difference  for  some.  Namely,  the  CBPO  personnel  perceived 
their  jobs  with  high  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  operations  and  main- 
tenance personnel  perceived  their  jobs  as  having  less  stress  than  did 
their  commanders.  This  result  suggested  that  the  subjects,  both  com- 
manders and  subordinates,  were  influenced  by  personal  biases  to  a 
significant  degree. 

It  was  further  hypothesized  that  overt  fear  and  anxiety  measures 
will  be  positively  correlated  with  covert  measures  of  fear  and  anxiety. 
This  study  proved  this  to  1*  true,  also,  especially  in  the  stress  areas 
of  death,  assault,  emotional  control,  marital  rejection,  hospital, 
financial,  and  war.  This  hypothesis  further  proved  that  stress  is  a 
response  to  a threat  area  as  is  fear  and  anxiety.  It  is  significant 
that  the  areas  of  stress  mentioned  above  describe  the  significant  aspects 
of  the  environment  in  which  young  Air  Force  personnel  must  function. 

A final  conclusion  arrived  at  by  this  writer  is  a serious  concern 
that  may  impact  the  operational  capability  of  U.S.  Air  Force  units.  This 
concern  is  directed  at  the  Job  stress  Levels  of  individuals  involved  in 
critical  operations,  maintenance,  or  security  police  functions.  When  an 
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individual  is  first  exposed  to  a high  stress  job  or  a high  stress  situation, 
in  a low  stress  job,  he  will  attempt  to  adapt  by  over-compensation  in  the 
pe  formance  of  his  job.  If  this  stressful  situation  is  short, the  indi- 
vi<  ual's  performance  will  return  to  normal  as  control  is  gained.  If, 
horever,  the  stress  is  continuous,  whether  at  an  intense  level  or  a mod- 
er  te  level,  serious  consequences  may  occur.  First,  if  the  continuous 
stress  level  is  intense,  fatigue  will  occur  and  performance  will  ultimately 
co  lapse.  Secondly,  if  the  continuous  stress  level  is  moderate,  a similar 
collapse  of  performance  will  eventually  result,  but  will  come  from  a dif- 
fer ent  cause . 

The  cause  mentioned  above  is  the  basis  for  the  serious  concern  ex- 
pr<  ssed  by  this  writer.  It  is  that  individuals  Involved  in  operations, 
maintenance,  and  security  police  function  in  a moderate  job  stress  environ- 
ment that  is  relatively  continuous.  What  occurs  is  that  these  individuals 
become  accustomed  to  their  environments  and  gradually  lose  their  capacity 
to  react  to  moderate  levels  of  job  stress.  This  can  result  in  injuries 
to  Dersonnel,  damage  to  equipment,  and  ultimately  loss  of  mission  effec- 
tiveness. Only  if  a high  stress  situation  or  shock  occurs  will  the  indi- 
vidual return  to  some  level  of  acceptable  performance.  Even  this,  over  a 
long  period,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  units  mission.  The 
cause  for  this  collapse  in  Individual  performance  comes  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  repetitive  and  monotonous  functions  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  During  this  period  the  continued  exposure  of  personnel  to  excessive 
evaluations  by  inspectors  will  contribute  to  the  lower  performance  levels 
and  ultimately  degradation  of  mission  accomplishment. 
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Recommendations 


The  following  recommendations  seem  appropriate  after  conducting 
this  study t 

1.  The  Air  Force  should  do  more  research  and  analysis  of  jobs 
and  the  stress  encountered  by  personnel. 

2.  Commanders  should  carefully  analyse  the  jobs  of  their  sub- 
ordinates to  ascertain  if  performance  is  adversely  affected  by 
stress. 

3.  Significant  savings  in  manpower  and  dollars  can  be  made  by 
reducing  job  stress. 

k.  Additional  research  should  be  made  into  the  effects  of  job 
stress  on  mission  accomplishments. 

5.  The  effects  of  job  stress  should  be  analyzed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  p ;rsonnel  turnover  rates  and  PCS  moves  by  Air 
Force  personnel. 
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Appendix  A 


JS  A 

An  Attitude  Survey 


DIRECTIONS:  On  this  questionnaire  there  are  four  choices 
of  answers.  Place  a circle  around  the  letter  which  stands 
for  your  answer.  The  meaning  of  the  letters  is  as  follows 

D = strongly  disagree  d = moderately  disagree 

A = strongly  agree  a = moderately  agree 

EXAMPLE:  1.  War  is  bad D d a ® 


Copyrights  Reserved  by:  T.  Wagner,  N.  LeBlanc 

G.  Libsack,  T.  Cook  & G.  Hughes 
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J S A Test 


1.  Sometimes  when  I am  at  work,  I think  of  dying  D d 

2.  An  important  part  of  my  job  is  guarding  against  sabotage  D d 

3.1  have  a hard  time  controlling  my  temper  on  the  job D d 

4.  My  friendships  are  limited  D d 

5.  My  job' is  detrimental  to  my  sex  life  D d 

6.  My  wife  is  happy  with  my  job  D d 

7.  Mom  and  Dad  are  poud  that  I am  in  the  Air  Force  D d 

8.  Military  regulations  are  necessary  for  law  and  order D d 

9.  The  people  I work  with  are  out  for  themselves  D d 

10.  I'm  constantly  exposed  to  injury  on  the  job D d 

11.  My  job  pays  well  D d 

12.  I like  my  job  because  I want  to  go  to  war  D d 


13.  I accept  death  as  a part  of  my  job  D 

14.  I have  to  be  willing  to  fight  because  I'm  in  the  military  ...  D 

15.  Superiors  dislike  a lack  of  emotional  control  D 

16i  People  know  I'm  in  the  military  when  I go  downtown  D 

17.  Women  prefer  the  military  man  D 

18.  My  job  will  lead  to  divorce  D 

19.  My  parents  do  not  like  the  military  D 

20.  The  Air  Force  is  tolerant  with  its  own  offenders  D 

21.  There  are  low  moral  standards  on  my  job  D 

22.  Military  hospitals  are  inadequate  D 

23.  I have  to  hold  down  two  jobs  to  make  a living  D 

24.  I worry  atoout  war  D 

25.  Everyone  fears  death  D 

26.  The  group  in  my  unit  are  peaceful  D 

27.  Military  people  seldom  show  their  true  feelings  D 

28.  Most  towns  people  don't  understand  the  military  D 

29.  My  job  makes  me  feel  like  a man  D 

30.  My  job  limits  my  time  with  my  wife/sweetheart  D 

31.  My  folks  won't  let  me  wear  the  uniform  while  heme D 

32.  Police  dislike  the  military  D 

33  I have  trouble  doing  the  "right  thing"  on  the  job  D 

34.  There  is  too  much  illness  on  the  job  D 


35.  To  make  ends  meet,  my  wife  has  to  work  D 

36.  My  job  helps  prevent  war  D 

37.  Missile  men  are  not  exposed  to  danger  D 

38.  There  are  less  instances  of  military  assault  than  civilian  ..  D 

39.  I have  to  get  away  from  the  job  during  my  off  duty  hours  ....  D 

40.  I have  many  friends  not  in  the  military  D 

41.  While  on  the  job,  I’m  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  sex  D 

42.  My  wife  wished  I would  leave  the  Air  Force  D 


43.  If  I could  change  jobs,  my  parents  would  be  happy  D 

44.  Military  people  seldom  came  in  contact  with  civil  authorities  D 

45.  My  job  requires  immoral  acts  D 

46.  My  family  seems  to  be  having  too  much  illness  D 

47.  As  long  as  I'm  in  the  Air  Force,  I don't  worry  about  the  money  D 

48.  if  it  were  not  for  the  threat  of  war,  I would  not  have  a job  D 


Appendix  B 


JOB  STRESS  RATING 

DIRECTIONS:  It  is  assumed  that  various  jobs  in  civilian  life  or  in 
military  organizations  have  differing  kinds  and  amounts 
of  stress  involved.  The  occupation  listed  below  is  to 
be  rated  on  a 1 to  5 scale  as  the  amount  of  each  kind  of 
stress  which  is  associated  with  it. 


AREAS  OF  STRESS  AMOUNT  OF  STRESS 


Death 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Assault 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Emotional 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Social  rejection 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Parental  rejection 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Sexual  inadequacy 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Affectional  restriction 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Law  and  order 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Illness  and  injury 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Financial 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

War 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Moral  aonflicts 

little 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

much 

Circle  the  rating  which  indicates  the  amount  of  stress 
you  think  is  generated  in  each  area. 


Job  Rated 


Rater 


